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THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 



Off on the "Orizaba"— Les Habits Noirs Partout 

By THE EDITOR 
Aboard Ship 



The trip from Hoboken to Brest, aboard the Ori- 
zaba, starting Sunday, December 1st, and arriving 
at anchor Monday, the 9th, was more than a mere boat 
ride, but a boat ride it was. After the first day the winds 
blew and beat upon ship, but they blew from astern, 
and the only result was that the little "rider of the 
sea" slid down the valleys and mounted the white-capped 
peaks with an irresistible twisting and a side-swing of 
the nose that made walking aboard unattractive, and 
eating an interesting experiment with sliding and fall- 
ing dishes. Yet men walked, and ate, and smoked, and 
talked, or refused to walk, or eat, or smoke, or talk, as is 
the way of men aboard a rolling ship. There were 
fewer unsavory smells than usual with ocean journeys, 
and none of the predatory bugs so ubiquitous with older 
boats. One day a school of whales furnished a theme for 
some conversation, and later some unusually large por- 
poises attracted attention. Four other vessels struggling 
westward against the head winds were passed "yawing" 
heavily, kicking up behind, and showing their rudders 
and turbines in a manner worth talking about. Gulls 
were with us throughout the journey, but no one could 
say that those with us at Brest were the ones we saw 
at New York. 

In these and other respects this particular voyage was 
as all other voyages, interesting, indescribable, or canoni- 
cal, tiresome or a never-ceasing source of delight, depend- 
ing entirely and as always upon the spiritual chemistry 
of the eyes of the beholder. To him of just average in- 
telligence a journey across the ocean can never cease to 
present its elements of wonder or to arouse its mead of 
reverence and of awe. 

There were a few things about this particular journey 
which all agreed to be distinctive. In the first place, the 
"passengers" were almost entirely newspaper men bound 
for the Peace Conference at Paris. The papers repre- 
sented were as f ollpws : 

Hartford Courant 

New York Republican and Co-operative News Syndicate 

Washington Herald 

Jewish Daily Forward 

Advocate of Peace 

Boston Post 

Pathe News 

Charleston Mail (W. Va.) 

Central News of America 

Charleston Gazette (W. Va.) 

The Crisis 

Baltimore Sun 

Chicago Tribune 

The Day (N. Y.) 

La Prensa (Buenos Aires) 

Philadelphia Evening Ledger 

New York American Syndicate 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate 

Norfolk Virginian Pilot 

New York Call 



Harris Ewing Photo News Service 

International Film Service 

New York Sun 

Associated Press 

The Forum & Wildman News Service 

Underwood and Underwood Photo News Service 

Washington Star 

New York Evening Post 

Le Petit Parisien, Paris 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate 

New York American 

Kansas-Oklahoma Press Syndicate and Guthrie Leader, 

Okla. 
Peoria Star (111.) 
Danville News (111.) 

New York World and Saint Louis Post-Dispatch 
Cincinnati Times- Star 
St. Louis Times 
New York Age 
International Film Service 
New York Times 
Leslie's Weekly 
Ohio State Journal 
Universal News Service 

The only other passengers (it will be noted that there 
were no women present) were a wounded French army 
officer, Capt. Robert Gerard, Lieut. R. L. Suratt of the 
United States Army, Sir Charles Ross, Robert R. Moton, 
Principal of Tuskegee Institute, and Nathan Hunt, also 
of Tuskegee. 

Every evening there was a moving-picture entertain- 
ment under the direction of a most energetic and self- 
sacrificing Y. M. C. A. director from Kansas. Never 
was there an evening without a lecture by some member 
of the party. Acquaintance and friendships would nat- 
urally follow the necessities of nine days of enforced 
propinquity. It was so aboard the Orizaba. One of 
the chief joys and profits of an ocean trip is this pick- 
ing up of acquaintances, rubbing off of veneers; this 
thinking and talking out of the simplicity and sincerity 
of a perfect leisure and of an unstudied companionship. 
One always feels a fraternity towards one's fellow-voy- 
agers quite as if they together had been mystically 
initiated by their experiences into a secret order. Not 
that gossiping and jealousies and personal tastes are 
wholly lost, even aboard ship ; they were present on the 
Orizaba. Newspaper men are competitors, especially 
picture men. In the organization which the members 
of the party thought it wise to form, there were some 
little misunderstandings and passions growing out of 
them ; but in the main the atmosphere was friendly and 
generous. The men of this craft look upon their work 
as a profession, and on the whole there is a fine ethics 
among them. For example, they organized an emer- 
gency committee, one member of which was the Editor 
of this magazine, to look out for any in the group who 
might need help of any kind, either aboard ship or later 
on the continent. There were the usual games, some 
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gambling, and a series of sparring exhibits among mem- 
bers of the crew, ending in a "battle royal" between six 
colored boys, which aroused great enthusiasm among 
some and, notwithstanding, its sponsorship by the 
popular director of the Y. M. C. A., disgust among 
others. The representative of the Buenos Aires paper 
thought it worse than bull-fighting, and the champion 
boxer of the legitimate ring characterized the catch-as- 
catch-can aspects of the battle royal as "unscientific and 
cheap." As a matter of fact, no one was hurt and even 
those who later professed disgust seemed at the time 
thoroughly interested. The Editor refrains from ex- 
pressing his own views, as he is more concerned in in- 
creasing than in decreasing the number of subscribers 
to this journal. 

Still more unusual, it must be remembered that this 
particular party was in charge of the United States 
Navy, every member of which serving the Orizaba 
seemed to enjoy its out-of-the-ordinary guests. The 
courtesy of the officers, from the captain down, and of 
the crew throughout, most of whom were just fine young 
fellows away from home for a time doing their duty, was 
typical of the best traditions of a highly honored or- 
ganization. True, they all want to get back home, to 
the civil life and the regular things ; but all that anxiety 
was for the time forgotten because of their evident in- 
terest in the newsmen, the places from whence they 
came, their papers, their views, their guesses about the 
peace and the end of the war. But the desire to get back 
was always there, and that at the earliest possible time. 
There is no doubt about that. Life on the sea does not 
interest them. They were glad to help when help was 
needed; but now they want it over. This feeling among 
them is very strong, especially among the younger of- 
ficers and the crew. It is a feeling found later among 
the boys in the army. But more of that later. 

But the Editor was especially interested also in the 
points of view of the correspondents themselves. One 
of them had read, when it first appeared, Homer Lea's 
"Valor (Banner) of Ignorance," showing how easily 
Japan could land troops on the shores of the United 
States and how undoubtedly she intended to do so. He 
had been told by General Wood of the dangers from 
Japan, by former Ambassador Gerard, and by one who 
had visited Lloyd George, in consequence of which he 
had visited Japan for the purpose of ascertaining if pos- 
sible what Japan really wanted, how she made a living, 
and also the true relations between her and China. Af- 
ter learning the size of Japan's army, her population, 
the amount of her live stock, foreign trade, factories, 
iron ore, her comparative lack of raw materials and of 
automatic machinery, and of her inability to get help 
from China, he has concluded that Japan cannot wage a 
foreign war without assistance from other nations. He 
found the chief passion of Japan to be a desire for learn- 
ing. 

The views of Professor Dubois relative to the laboring 
classes generally and to the African colonies in par- 
ticular were so interesting that a summary of them ap- 
pears elsewhere in the columns of the Advocate of 
Peace. Surely this distinguished representative of the 
colored races is correct in his contention that a nation 
is known by the condition of its laboring folk, and that, 



further, the condition of the African Colonies affects in- 
evitably all cultural countries. The problem of inter- 
national peace is inextricably interwoven with the weal 
of the man who works. The principal of Tuskegee, 
flattered at the expense of blood and treasure to which 
the white race has been to bring the Negro to America, 
and at the desire, especially in the South, to keep him 
there, pointed out that two-thirds of the farming of the 
South is done by negroes, and that because of them the 
South has been able to feed itself during the last two 
years. Therefore, the Negro is entitled to an education 
for the duties of citizenship and of service. He regrets 
that some sections of the South paying fourteen dollars 
per capita annually for the education of white children 
only pay fifty-eight cents per capita for the education of 
Negro children. But he sees improvement even in this, 
and he believes that the war is bringing the races more 
closely together. 

A titled English gentleman aboard pointed out to the 
Editor that England's debt is now over fortv billion dol- 
lars, which is one thousand dollars for every man, 
woman, and child in that country, and that England's 
problem now is to live and to pay her bills. He has hope 
because of what England has done — a job unequaled by 
any other nation. He calls the Laborites represented by 
MacDonald and Snowden anarchists, pure and simple, 
and he has little better opinion of Henderson and the 
Webbs. He expressed great confidence in W. A. Apple- 
ton, Secretary of the Federation of Trades Unions. 

The Editor found the correspondents all interested in 
the problems of reconstruction as viewed by the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, and a number took notes in addition 
to the material which he was able to furnish. 

Monday morning, December 9, land was sighted and 
all soon realized, some for the first time, that they were 
gazing upon the ancient shores of Brittany, the land's 
end of France — hills familiar to the Phcenecians/ to 
Caesar, and to the long aftertime of alternating destinies, 
but more especially that the soil between them and the 
sun rising behind the clouds was the soil of France. At 
eleven o'clock, surrounded by warships of various types 
and the colored sails of smaller craft, the Orizaba 
threw over its anchor in the beautiful waters of the 
harbor of Brest, and the journey by sea was at an end. 



Les Habits Noirs Partout 



Pabis. 



Monday, the ninth of December, was taken up with 
arrangements about transportation for Paris. Some had 
hoped to remain aboard the Orizaba and to go out 
with the convoy to escort the President due soon to 
arrive on the Oeorge Washington. But it was learned 
that he would not reach Brest before Friday, and besides 
the order from the President's boat, as was subsequently 
learned, that the Orizaba do just that thing never 
reached Admiral Wilson. Furthermore there were dis- 
quieting reports of the crowds pouring into Paris, of 
the difficulties of travel due to the disorganization of the 
railroads, and of the improbability of getting transpor- 
tation on the same day with the President's party. On 
the top of all that we were told that the Presidential 
entry at Brest would have to be without special cere- 
mony, as the authorities neither of the army nor of the 
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navy had received any official report of the coming of 
the George Washington. So acting upon the best 
advice and judgment available, all but a few, most of 
whom were picture men, decided to accept the offer of 
the army officers to obtain two special cars for the party, 
and to leave on the regular train Tuesday, at 5 :30 p. m. 
Sleeping aboard the boat that night, we leisurely ac- 
companied our baggage by means of the army tug 
about ten o'clock, the next morning went ashore, bought 
our tickets, sent our trunks in charge of an army officer 
on to Paris, and spent the time from noon until 5 p. m. 
lunching and seeing the sights of Brest. 

The sleepy old place, swarming with American auto- 
mobiles and whizzing army trucks, gives one the im- 
pression of a mad dance in the aisles of an ancient 
church. American bustle is a fact. French disregard 
for time is another fact. La Bretagne has been awakened 
with a slam. There is no doubt of that. Hundreds of 
thousands of American youth have entered her gates 
monthly for over a year, remained for a time and gone 
on only to give place to more, and then more and more. 

The American "Eest Camp" just outside the city 
the day we visited it had over 40,000 soldiers housed in 
miles and miles of fully-equipped barracks. Two civil- 
izations are in Brest today, one of the dogcart, the oxen, 
the tinkling bell, the ancient fortress with its dungeon 
and underground passage, of a people moving in all 
things as if in respect to memories of long ago; the 
other unmindful of all these things, a civilization spelled 
with two letters, namely "G — o !" The "get there" ways 
of the American men makes one wonder anew at the pos- 
sibilities lying in the lap of the gods guiding the des- 
tinies of the United States. The contrast over here 
drives the inquiry home. Brest, with its winding, as- 
cending, descending streets, its ways and customs of a 
long, long past, its unaltered costumes of what we in 
• America have learned from our books to associate with 
Brittany, its vistas over as beautiful a harbor as can be 
found anywhere, was the day we visited it a thing of 
mud and rain and sunshine, of a great military machine 
running on the "reverse," of German .prisoners of war 
stolidly at assigned tasks, of soldiers, soldiers, soldiers, 
of peasants and a creeping humanity alongside a hurry- 
ing mass of human interests. 

Women in mourning were everywhere. We should 
have been prepared for this ; but were not. It came as 
something of a shock. At least every other woman seem- 
ingly was in the grand deuil of affliction. This was 
our first look-in on the profound tragedy that has fallen 
upon France. We have been told that France has been 
"bled white." It would be more appropriate to say that 
she has been "bled black." Not that there has been thus 
far any evidence of despair. The French are evidently 
not given to despair. If, as has been said, the English 
take their jokes sorrowfully, the French it would seem 
take their tragedy lightly, with dignity but lightly. Yet 
the black gowns are everywhere. The sentence repeats 
itself. The black gowns are everywhere. In this land 
of light, of lilies, and of proverbial happiness there is 
now, alas, a prevailing black. Here, as with us in 
America, an attempt has been made to discourage this 
familiar expression of grief, but evidently without much 
success. Over and over the newcomer to France finds 



himself saying to himself, "The black gowns are every- 
where !" 

Brest lias named its city square "Place de Wilson." 
We listened for a while to the. band concert there that 
afternoon, but noticed especially the wounded French 
and American soldier boys, legless, handless, sightless, 
evidently enjoying the occasion. We talked with many 
of the army, privates and officers, and learned their one 
desire, namely, to get home. We heard from them no 
little criticism of the French people, of their greed, 
their lack of plumbing in their homes and hotels, their 
disregard of sanitation. Our army headquarters is in 
receipt of countless bills for damages to farms where 
trenches have been dug, for breakage of windows from 
the concussion due to the firing of our guns in the war, 
and for similar "fautes." As for the plumbing, it is 
inadequate enough. That can be seen in Brest. Offset- 
ting all this we were informed that the French people 
were looking forward with great delight to the coming 
of President Wilson, but that the French Government — 
this from Americans — are somewhat hostile. We were 
told darkly of a "great fight" that had taken place be- 
tween Colonel House and Clemenceau. But this gossip 
disturbed no one very much. The little French news- 
papers reflected nothing but a most cordial interest in 
the American party. Brest was already packed with 
expectant and happy French sightseers overrunning the 
hotels, boarding-houses and even the private homes. 



Federation and State Morals 

Important and valuable testimony to the fact just 
alluded to, — that an international morality, which will 
put an end to international abuses and the wars result- 
ing from them, will always be developed in the presence 
of effectual and enforceable international lawy— is to be 
found in the practically complete success with which 
the various federal unions of the world have not only 
averted wars between their component States, but have 
substituted, in the place of the vindictive national pas- 
sions that would soon engender war between them if 
left to themselves, a spirit of co-operation and friendly 
emulation for the common weal entirely unknown as 
between separate nations. The advent of law among 
nations is thus seen to produce much the same effects 
as among individuals. 

The German Empire, Switzerland, the Dominion of 
Canada, the Australian Commonwealth, the Argentine 
and Brazilian Eepublics, all speak a common language 
on this point. 

The only exception is the United States, whose record 
in this respect has been dimmed by the War of 1861 
between the States. But upon due examination it will 
be found that this exception is apparent rather than 
real, since that war was due to an irreconcilable, but 
none the less sincere, difference of opinion upon the 
point of the constitutional right of a State to secede 
from the Union, — a point which the Constitution had 
not expressly provided for. No one acquainted with 
the American people would believe that a war would 
ever have occurred upon this point if the Constitution 
had explicitly declared either for or against the right 
of secession. That war therefore Cannot justly be said 
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to have resulted on either side from a want of social 
morality or from lawlessness, but rather from the desire 
of each party to the quarrel to enforce the law as each 
saw it. 

The British Empire, too, should be mentioned in this 
connection. For though it is not in form strictly a 
federal union, it is actuated in the government of its 
colonies and territories by much the same principles of 
freedom and independence in all local matters and pro- 
tection against invasion, in return for the more or less 
centralized control of interests common to the whole 
Empire. — Raleigh C. Minor, in "A Republic of Na- 
tions." 



THE FUTURE OF AFRICA 

By WM. E. B, DUBOIS 

Editor of the Crisis, Official Organ of the National Associa- 
tion of Colored People. 

One of the real problems of international justice is 
the gradual adjustment of inter-racial conditions 
and prejudices. The summary of an interview with 
Professor .Dubois, a fellow passenger of the Editor, 
while enroute to Brest on the transport Orizaba, fol- 
lows. Together with Principal Moton of Tuskegee 
Institute and other leaders of the Negroes in the United 
States, Professor Dubois was bound for Paris, there 
to confer with representative men of the colored races. 
The Editor of the Advocate of Peace has been invited 
to attend this conference and plans to be present. 

1. The barter of colonies without regard to the wishes 
or welfare of the inhabitants or the welfare of the world 
in general is a custom to which this war should put an 
end, since it is a fruitful cause of dissension among na- 
tions, a danger to the status of civilized labor, a tempta- 
tion to unbridled exploitation and an excuse for un- 
speakable atrocities committed against natives. 

2. It is clear that at least one of Germany's specific 
objects in the present war was the extension of her 
African colonies at the expense of Prance and Portugal. 

3. As a result of the war the German colonies in 
Africa have been seized by the Allies and the question 
of their disposition must come before the peace con- 
ference. Eesponsible English statesmen have an- 
announced that their return to Germany is unthinkable. 

4. However, to take German Africa from one im- 
perial master, even though a bad one, and hand it over 
to another, even though a better one, would inevitably 
arouse a suspicion of selfish aims on the part of the 
Allies and would leave after the war grave questions of 
future colonial possessions and government. 

5. While the principle of self-determination which 
has been recognized as fundamental by the Allies cannot 
be wholly applied to semi-civilized peoples, yet as the 
English Prime Minister has acknowledged, it can be 
partially applied. 

6. The public opinion which in the case of the former 
German colonies should have the decisive voice is com- 
posed of : 

(a) The chiefs and intelligent Negroes among the 
twelve and one-half million natives of German Africa, 



especially by those trained in the government and mis- 
sions schools. 

(6) The twelve million civilized Negroes of the 
United States: 

(c) Educated persons of Negro descent in South 
America and the West Indies. 

(d) The independent Negro governments of Abys- 
sinia, Liberia and Hayti. 

(e) The educated classes among the negroes of 
French West Africa and Equatorial Africa and in 
British Uganda, Nigeria, Basutoland, Nyassaland, 
Swaziland, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Gambia and Be- 
chuanaland, and the four and one-half millions of colored 
people in the Union of Africa. 

These classes comprise today the thinking classes of 
the future Negro world and their wish should have 
weight in the future disposition of the German colonies. 

7. It would be a wise step to ascertain by a series of 
conferences the desires, aspirations and grievances of 
these people and to incorporate to some extent in the 
plans for the reconstruction of the world the desires of 
these people. 

8. The first step toward such conferences might well 
be the chief work of the movement to commemorate the 
three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Negro 
in America. 

9. If the world after the war decided to reconstruct 
Africa in accordance with the wishes of the Negro race 
and the best interests of civilization, the process might 
be carried out as follows : the former German colonies 
with one million square miles and twelve and one-half 
millions of inhabitants could be internationalized. To 
this could be added by negotiation the 800,000 square 
miles and nine million inhabitants of Portuguese Africa. 
It is not impossible that Belgium could be persuaded to 
add to such a State the 900,000 square miles and nine 
million natives of the Congo, making an International 
Africa with over two and one-half million square miles 
of land and over twenty million people. 

10. This Africa (for the Africans) could be under 
the guidance of. organized civilization. The Governing 
International Commission should represent not simply 
governments but modern culture — science, commerce, 
social reform, and religious philanthropy. (It must 
represent not simply the white world but the civilized 
Negro world.) 

11. With these two principles the practical policies to 
be followed out in the government of the new states 
should involve a thorough and complete system of mod- 
ern education built upon the present government, re- 
ligion and customary law of the natives. There should 
be no violent tampering with the curiously efficient 
African institutions of local self-government through 
the family and the tribe ; there should be no attempt at 
sudden "conversion" by religious propaganda. Ob- 
viously deleterious customs and unsanitary usages must 
gradually be abolished, but the general government set 
up from without must follow the example of the best 
colonial administrators and build on recognized estab- 
lished foundations rather than from entirely new and 
theoretical plans. 

12. The real effort to modernize Africa should be 
through schools rather than churches. Within ten years 



